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August von Bethmann-Hollweg, Professor of Law at Bonn
from 1829 to 1848, was in the Prussian Diet from 1852
to 1855, and Minister of Cults in the " New Era " (partly
Liberal) Ministry of 1858-62. Great Britain in the mid-
century had scholars in politics, but, except John Stuart
Mill, no genuine philosopher was among them before
John Morley and Arthur James Balfour, who came later
in the century, and were not, in fact, primarily philoso-
phers. Holland's most distinguished statesman. Prime
Minister from 1849 to 1853, from 1862 to 1866, and from
1871 to 1872, was Jan Thorbecke, Professor of Law and
Political Science at Leyden. Madwig, perhaps the great-
est Latin scholar of the nineteenth century, was a Danish
Minister of State from 1848 to 1851, and in 1855 was
elected President of the Danish Parliament, a post which
he occupied for many years. His scholarly interests,
however, were in textual criticism, rather than philo-
sophy. It must be admitted that in the connexion of
abstract thought with politics the French easily win the
palm.
In Great Britain the influence of philosophers on public
life is discernible not through their active participation in
politics, as in France, but through the attention paid to
their writings and to their * systems.' The impulse given
by Jeremy Bentham to the theory and practice of scientific
legislation continued after his death in 1832. Even if
the facile principle, the greatest good of the greatest
number, does not fairly represent the views of Utilitarians
in the mid-nineteenth century, nobody will deny that
Utilitarianism was a real thing, and a powerful influence
in legislation. The Utilitarians, who were also known in
politics as c Philosophic Radicals,' were never fanatical.
They deliberately aimed at conducting their private
affairs, as they aimed at conducting public affairs, by the
guidance of reason, of common sense, without any trace
of mysticism or prejudice. Victor Cousin wrote that